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It will be seen that those responsible for the continued 
well-being of the German State are as busily employed 
in increasing the efficiency of their universities as they 
are in adding to their navy. 

In Britain, there is no concern shown by our Govern¬ 
ment and politicians in regard to the real sources of 
national brain-power, towards which primary instruc¬ 
tion, now well endowed, is but the first step. Private 
endowment is still appealed to, though our present 
unfortunate position comes from the fact that since the 
necessary introduction of science into the curriculum of 
the higher teaching, private endowment in the past has 
not been, nor in the future will it be, able to supply a 
tithe of what is really wanted. 

The State, however, while it allows the universities to 
remain inefficient, as if it were a matter of indifference 
whether we fail in brain-competition with foreign 

countries or not, does really concede the principle of 
State aid. Its present contribution to our universities 
and colleges amounts to 155,600/. a year; no capital 
sum, however, is taken for buildings. 

This sum is made up of grants to :— 

(a) 4 universities in Scotland 

3 „ „ England... 

I ,, ,, Wales 

(/) 13 colleges in England 
3 ,, ,, Wales 

3 ,, ,, Ireland— 

Grants in aid ... .. ... 4,800 

Consolidated Fund ; for Salaries of 
Professors and Officers, and Allow¬ 
ances for Scholars and Prizes 21,000 

- 25,800 

1 college in Scotland . 1,000 

The above tables show that the total sum given by the 
British Government for the whole of the United Kingdom 
is less than the State endowment of one of the twenty- 
two German universities more than ten years ago. 
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ASSYRIAN HISTORY. 

Annals of the Kings of Assyria : the Cuneiform Texts, 
with Translations, Transliterations, &c., from, the 
original documents in the British Museum. .Edited 
by E. A. Wallis Budge, M.A., Litt.D., Keeper of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, and L. W, King, 
M.A., F.S.A., Assistant in the Department of Egypt¬ 
ian and Assyrian Antiquities, Vol. L Pp. lxxv + 391. 
(Printed by order of the Trustees, 1902.) Price il, 

I T is an interesting fact that practically all the 
materials which exist for the reconstruction of the 
ancient history of Mesopotamia are to be found within 
the walls of the British Museum. Neither at Paris, 
nor even at Constantinople, far less at Berlin, does 
there exist any collection of ancient Babylonian and 
Assyrian records which can for a moment be compared 
to that of the British Museum. The researches of 
British archaeologists have resulted in the transfer to 
London of the whole of the royal library of the palace 
of King Ashurbanipal (668-626 b.c.) at Nineveh ; here 
the thousands of inscribed clay tablets of which it was 
composed have found their permanent home. It is then 
to London that every student must turn if he wishes to 
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learn the story of ancient Mesopotamia. Here are pre¬ 
served almost all the ancient monuments and records 
of those mighty monarchs of Assyria and Babylon, 
who lighten the background of the Biblical story with 
the splendour of thei.r continual goings forth to war, 
and the rumour of whose glory makes so deep an im¬ 
pression on the history of Herodotus. The Trustees 
of the national Museum have now commenced to pub¬ 
lish a national and official edition of all the most im¬ 
portant of the Assyrian historical records preserved 
under their care. This edition will contain the original 
cuneiform tex{s, with their transliteration, a transla¬ 
tion, and extremely useful footnotes.and annotations 
below. 

As yet only the first volume has appeared; if we are 
to judge of those that will follow from the first we may 
indeed congratulate the Trustees on their important 
publication—one of the most important, in fact, of 
their publications for many years past. To say that 
Dr. Budge, the Keeper of the Assyrian collections, 
and his able assistant, Mr. L. W. King (already known 
as an Assyrian historian since he edited “ The Life 
and Letters of King Hammurabi of Babylon,” and 
incidentally demolished the legend that a mention of 
Chedorlaomer, Tidal, and Arioch had been found on 
Assyrian tablets), have done their work well is unneces¬ 
sary ; one does not question the results arrived at by 
the first—almost the only—authorities on the subject. 
We can only wonder at the perspicacity of those 
pioneers of cuneiform research, Rawlinson, Hincks, 
Fox Talbot, George Smith (all Englishmen), and the 
rest, who made it possible for Dr. Budge and Mr. King 
to translate for us with such accuracy and verve the 
strange arrow-headed characters which march in pro¬ 
cession along the top of each page of their monumental 
publication. Verve the translations undoubtedly have, 
and this energy of expression exists also in the originals 
whenever a triumphant war is being described. 

It is in this respect that an Assyrian inscription differs 
greatly from an Egyptian; the Egyptian is a much 
calmer and quieter recital of events in poetical form, de¬ 
pending for much of its effect on artificial antitheses, 
alliterations, even on puns, and so losing energy and 
truth; the Assyrian is the paean of a dervish, nothing 
less. Let us hear Tiglath-pileser (1100 n.c.) dancing 
and singing his war-song over the bodies of his victims 
(p. 49) : 

“ With the fury of my valour a second time against 
the land of Kummukhi I marched. All their cities I 
conquered ; their spoil and their goods and their posses¬ 
sions I carried off; their cities I burned with fire, I 
laid waste, I destroyed. And the rest of their host, who 
in face of my terrible weapons were afraid and feared 
my mighty onslaught in battle, in order to save their 
lives, sought the strong heights of the mountains, a 
difficult region. To the heights of the lofty hills and 
to the- tops of the steep mountains, where it was not 
possible for man to tread, after them I went up. War, 
and fighting, and battle they waged against me, but 
I defeated them, and the dead bodies of their warriors 
on the tops of the mountains like the Storm-god I cast 
down, and their blood in the valleys and on the high 
places of the mountains I caused to flow. Their spoil, 
their goods, and their possessions from the strong 
heights of the mountain I brought down. The land of 
1 'Kummukhi in its length and breadth I conquered, and 
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I added it to the borders of my land. Tiglath-pileser, 
the mighty king, the snare of the disobedient, who 
overwhelmed the resistance of the wicked ! With the 
exalted might of Ashur my lord against the land of 
Kharia and the wide-spread troops of the Kurte, over 
lofty hills which no king had ever reached, Ashur, my 
lord, commanded that I should march. My chariots 
and my host I gathered together, and between the 
mountains of Idnl and Aia, a difficult region, I took my 
way. Among high mountains which were sharp 
as the point of a dagger, and which were impassable 
for my chariots, the chariots I left idle, and the steep 
mountains I traversed on foot. The whole of the Kurte 
had assembled their wide-spread troops ... in the 
mountain . . . with them I fought and 1 defeated 

them ; the dead bodies of the warriors on the high places 
of the mountain I piled up in heaps, and the blood of 
their warriors in the valleys and on the heights of the 
mountains I caused to flow. . . . The people of the 

land of Adaush feared the mighty advance of my battle- 
array, and they deserted their territory and to the tops 
of the lofty mountains like birds they fled. . . . 

Their fighting men on the peaks of the mountain I 
piled up in heaps, with the blood of their warriors the 
mountain^ of Khirikha I dyed red like scarlet wool. 
Tiglath-pileser, the burning flame, the Terrible One, 
the storm of battle (am I) 1 ” (p. 72). 

Such is an Assyrian war-chronicle. Its fierce energy 
is no pretence. Nor can we wonder that this virile 
people were the masters of Western Asia in their time. 
This inscription dates to the dawn of their hegemony, 
when they were just beginning to strike the terror of 
them into the hearts of the kings of the earth. Most 
of the other inscriptions in this volume are of the same 
type. 

“The soldiers escaped,” says Ashur-nasir-pal (b.c. 
885-860), “ and occupied a steep mountain; the moun¬ 
tain was exceeding steep, and after them I did not go. 
The peak of the mountain rose like the point of an iron 
dagger, and no bird of heaven that flieth reacheth 
thereto. Like the nest of a vulture within the moun¬ 
tain was set their stronghold, into which none of the 
kings my fathers had penetrated. In three days the 
warrior overcame the mountain ; his stout heart pressed 
on to battle ; he climbed up on his feet, he cast down 
the mountain, he destroyed their nest, their host he 
shattered ” (pp. 270, 271). 

Always the same forcible and picturesque diction, 
which is well reproduced by the translator. 

But the Assyrian monarch was not only a destroyer; 
he could build up as well as cast down. 


strengthened. Unto the land of Assyria I have added 
land and unto her peoples, peoples.” 

These extracts will serve to give some idea of the ex¬ 
tremely interesting character of these “ Annals of the 
Kings of Assyria.” The present volume contains in¬ 
scriptions dating from the early period to the reign of 
Ashur-nasir-pal (a.c 885-860). It is evident that many 
more volumes of the same size and scope as that which 
lies before us will have to be published before the editors 
come to the end of the rich material which lies ready to 
their hand. For Assyrian history covers another two 
centuries and a half, occupied by a continuous record 
of wars, conquests, city and palace building, &c., often 
containing information of the greatest possible use to 
the historian. 

Isolated matters of interest often crop up in the course 
of the narrative. Thus we read that Tiglath-pileser I., 
one of the first of Assyrian kings to reach the 
Mediterranean, went for a pleasure trip in a Phoenician 
ship from Arvad, and slew a mighty dolphin in the 
course of his sail. To the same king the contemporary 
monarch of Egypt, who must have been one of the im¬ 
mediate successors of Rameses III., of the twentieth 
dynasty, sent a crocodile as a present, and also a great 
pagutu, whatever that may have been; perhaps it was 
a hippopotamus. We may wonder what condition the 
unlucky animals were in by the time they reached 
Assyria! They were evidently regarded as very re¬ 
markable creatures, as we can see from the care with 
which their arrival is recorded. 

The sketch of Assyrian history which precedes the 
texts is extremely well written, and gives the reader a 
very good idea of the rise of the famous kingdom on the 
Tigris. 

In conclusion, we must again congratulate the 
Trustees of the British Museum on their decision to 
undertake the publication of these important national 
treasures, and the editors, also, on the excellence of 
their work. 

TRUSTWORTHY REAGENTS. 

The Testing of Chemical Reagents for Purity. By Dr. 

C. Krauch. Third Edition. Authorised translation 

by J. A. Williamson, F.C.S., and L. W. Dupr 4 Pp. 

350. (London : Maclarcn and Sons, n.d.) Price 

12s. 6 d. net. 


*‘lhe palaces, the royal dwellings,” says Titr- 
Iath-pileser (p. 88), “ in the great cities of the pro¬ 
vinces of my land, which from the time of my 
fathers during the course of many years had been 
deserted and had decayed, and" had fallen into 
ruins, I have rebuilt and restored. The walls of the 
cities of my land which were in ruins I have 
strengthened. The engines for watering the fields 
throughout the whole of Assyria I have repaired, and 
stores of grain in greater quantities than those of my 
lathers I have increased and heaped up. . . . 

Cedars and urkarinu-trees, and allakanish-trees, in the 
countries which I have conquered, such trees the like 
of which among the kings my fathers of old time none 
had ever planted, I took, and in the gardens of my 
land I have planted them. And rare garden-fruits 
which were not found within my land,I took, and in the 
gardens of Assyria I have caused them to flourish 
Chariots and teams of horses, that mv land mieht be 
strong, more than formerly, I have increased and I have 
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f ' <4 VEAT EMPTOR is a good maxim, if a somewhat 
hackneyed quotation. The principle it embodies 
need not be disregarded, even by the chemist. True, 
he is a protector of the purchasing public in certain 
cases where that public cannot take care of itself; but 
this does not absolve him from the necessity of keeping 
a watchful eye upon his own purchases. On the con¬ 
trary, the very fact that he may be called upon, for in¬ 
stance, to certify to the purity of other people’s food 
makes it all the more incumbent upon him to look 
well after the purity of his own reagents. It may 
happen—and it has happened—that through insuffi¬ 
cient attention to the quality of his chemicals, an 
analyst may introduce into some article the very im¬ 
purity which he is required to search for, or an in¬ 
vestigator in pure chemistry may be led to propound 
some brilliant theory which more circumspect working 
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